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Volume Vi 


MEASUREMENTS AND DIAGNOSIS AS 
AIDS TO SUPERVISION 

THE topic set for our discussion is the use 
of educational measurements and diagnosis 
in the work of supervision. The indicated 
approach to this subject is by way of eon 
‘rete illustration. We should get before us 
a Situation in which diagnosis is necessary 
and where, in arriving at the diagnosis, the 
supervisor may make use of educational 
ts and seales. Such a situation is pre 
sented by the results of work in English 
composition as these results appear at every 
level of our school program from the lower 
the university. I apprehend that 
there are few superintendents who, in the 
face of problems growing out of English 
teaching, have not felt the need of a more 


instrument of educational diag 


n any they have possessed. Our 
task will be to show that such an instru 
composition seales. If we 
lation of educational measure- 
ment to the teaching of written language, 
possibly we may Il fer its wider uses in 
other supervisory tasks 

Let us first conceive the s tuation At 
the meeting of the National Education As- 
Committee of Te 


sociations in 1893, the 


declared that ‘‘not later than the first term 
of the third school-year children should be 
gin to compose in writing,’’ that ‘‘this 
writing should be continued throughout the 
ecourse,’’ and that ‘‘the study of English 
should be pursued in the high school,’’ 
where, during the four years, a total of 240 
hours ‘‘should be given to training in com 
‘ 


position.’’ From that day to this the 


‘English problem,’’ like the poor, has been 
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cause of tl nguistic delinquencies of their 
tude Ihe leaflet contains ‘‘twenty 
live ivy on as to corres usage, ‘‘d 
rect provoked by outrages committed in 
ausserta ns offered by eandidates for the 
degree of doctor of philosophy in one un 
versit departm t in one ir | s 
igvestions, given @¢l efly Ink othe form Ol 


errors to be avoided, begin with an injuw 
t n tO eons ilt ine ai ‘Thonary 1th ord r 


avoid ‘‘saying ‘between’ when you mean 


"and range thr igh a | 


yer 


neorrectly used words, violat 


ions of simple 


rules of grammar, awkward 


rit , Paatirwzwea 
entences and rit CCTLILVE 


paragraphs. 


fessor Giddings’s leaHet needs ni 


» JUSTINGA 
tion to any person Who has occasion 
he manuscripts or letters written 


Such students 


re or universitv students 


simply do not accurate Eng 


epare in examina 
us reports. In fact 
rr eXamination is such 

MSpicuous attention. 
English equipment of young peo 


ng from college is cause for dis 


ple vraduat 


satisfaction, the results of high-school work 
are even more so. Professor Judd ealls the 


English teachers themselves to support his 


charge that the teaching of English in see 


ondary schools falls short of ordinary sue 
‘ollowing is a direet quotation 


CeSS 


‘Psychology of High-school Sub 


In support ot his statements Professor Judd cites 
the following: 

School and College Eng 
1896. F. H 


Eng 


1. ‘*Twenty Years of 
lish Published in 
Seott, ‘‘College FE 
lish,’’ Review, 

yA **Requ rements for Admission to the 
man English Course,’’ Bulletin No, 13, University 
1914 English Journal, Vol. II.., 


Reports of committees and individ 


Cambridge, 
trance Requirements in 


1901, Vol. IX., pp. 


obo ve.) 


Fresh 


School 


of Wisconsin, 
1913, p. 


uals on 


398, 
Conditions,’’ 
Nati 


‘* Amelioration of 


Proceedings of the 


published 
in the mal Education As 


sociation, 1912, pp. 747 
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There is no group of teachers who more frankly 
acknowledge the complete failure of the work which 
they are doing They disagree with each other at 
every point with regard to the content and 

thodology of their work They frankly report 
tl results of their own tests t how that hig 
school students and college students ke fail to 
I t even the I st ‘ tar standards »f 
iwhievement which are set Yet they sist 
that they: st have thet ‘ } they iW 
i j ndeed 1 8 ‘ } irter + v ¢ r for ? ré 
time and attentior In the midst of acknowledged 
Tailure ind ecnaos ft y Kee sist y” that Vv it 
they are g is of the highes ines hey 
5 ff at the r 3] I i £ 1 i 
tional training rhey rit e tl sciences as 

ecouth and unesthet They rve the elassies 
with forn m, and they regard mathen S$ as 
tract and uninspiring 


If one ease for 


turns to the grades the 


effective and eorrect ‘ xpression becomes 


All who 


with children in the upper grammar grades 


progressively are familiar 


worse. 


are aware that relatively few of them 


hundred 


Can 


write a words In an accep 


manner 


While these conditions are more or 


apparent, it is extremely difficult to 
Teetiy 


pose ermeetive 


remedial 


1] ‘ a} } j 


us are quite Willing to 


measures, 


from responsibility by a system of ‘‘ready 
reference, whereby the language defi- 
ciency of students in our courses 
department. 


in high schools and eoll 


belief 


to the English 


} 
eves adoes 


perience 


not warrant the that even the mem- 


bers of this department are averse to the 


‘‘ready reference’’ system, for the colleges 
complain of the poor preparation the stu 


dents have received in the high schools, the 
high the the 


grrades, lower 


transfer blame to 


schools 


the upper grades to the 
erades, the lower grades to the homes from 
which the pupils come and possibly there 
each parent acquits himself by thinking of 
the other parent's family connections. 

3. James F. Hosic, ‘‘The Advance Movement of 
Teaching of English,’’ Proceedings of the Na- 


tional Education Association, 1913, p. 91. 
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in phrasing and in the structure 
method of 


of words. 


of hy Ss sentences, by this Same 


comparing his own efforts at speech with 


the speech of his associates. Day by day 
and year by year, the highly individual 
reactions of infaney and childhood are 
sifted and winnowed in response to the 


relatively rigid forms of speech he hears 
Little by little he inhibits the 
not 


and reads. 


expressions which his fellows do use 


and which they do not understand; through 
unceasing repetition he fastens in his mind 
the forms that prove effective in his talk 
Partly by personal invention 


with them. 


and partly by imitation but always by 


standardization his utterances become a 


language. 


The evident success which attends this 


natural method of language learning 
argues that very basic mental laws are 


operative in it, and gives reason to believe 
that its °xtension into the formal teaching 
This 


extension has been difficult to make, how- 


of language habits will yield results. 


ever, because we have not had definite ecom- 
position wholes of known value with which 
We 
have had the masterpieces of English prose 
Arnold, Pater 
and at a far 
To evaluate the latter in terms of 


the student could compare his work. 
Stevenson, Emerson, 
remove the student’s own 
themes. 
the former requires an imagination quite 
beyond the young people in our schools. 
The model, if we eall it such, makes no ap- 
peal to the student as a goal toward which 
he should strive, for it wholly exceeds his 
power to tell when he moves toward it and 
when he moves in the opposite direction. 
Paragraphs and sentences which are to be- 
come effective in stimulating and guiding 
the student’s efforts, must fulfill two con- 
ditions. First, they must be so near his 
own achievements that he can imagine him- 
self approximating their quality; secondly, 
there must be some arrangement by which 
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the student can measure his Own progress 
in well-defined units sufficiently small to 
make the progress seem real and satisfying. 
With these two requirements satisfied the 


teaching of composition avails itself of nat- 


ural conditions of standardization which 
do so much in the ordinary education of 


the individual. 

The one device which meets the two con- 
ditions thus noted is the composition scale. 
In this you have a graded series of themes, 
each with a definite evaluation. At one end 
of the scale the themes are poor in quality. 
From this point the samples range upward 
to high quality at the other end. Some- 
where along the scale the student may find 
a theme which represents his own quality 
of work. He is able to locate himself at 
a definite point. When once he discovers 
this point he gets an objective view of his 
own product; his answer, so to speak, is 
rendered definite and tangible in much the 
same way as he finds possible in math- 
ematies and science. By tracing the scale 
from the beginning up to the point where 
he now locates himself he sees the improve- 
Beyond the 
point of his present achievement he sees 
At the end of 


the scale he sees the ultimately desirable 


ment he has already made. 
the qualities to be attained. 


goal. The way to that goal is made easier 
in that the total broken 
smaller units which he can compass by 
The qual- 


distance is into 
easy but definite upward steps. 
ity immediately above his present rating 
is the first end to be achieved. It is not 
too far away. It seems possible. It di- 
rects his next efforts toward improvement 
in a perfectly natural way. 

Quite evidently a scale which definitely 
locates the quality of composition work 
serves also to reveal the effects of practise. 
Nothing can be more important for either 
the student or the teacher than this. Ex- 


perimental studies are showing that prac- 
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se in itself does not make perfect and that extended experie! t thes utters 
' h of our best intentioned effort goes be the su t 
miss. These studies are further showing erences l part agree ts. The re 
t one of the prime conditions for rend facts were that he and his rues had 
ering effective the efforts of a learner is that lone just t red not 
’ shall know the results of his practise e dol they had rendered definite the 
Now just this is what a good composition jualities ft 
will do. Ut will make clear the results — sitio His rea yectiol 
practise in a way that the student may — scales was not to the idea sas su 
now the direction, the rate, and the amount for he had made \ ruil ttinglv. su 
I ange issuing therefrom S for | . . se as 
\ frequent objection to composition erader of tl ; 
scales 18 that they tiempt to standardiz | nstruct ! S S 
something which is incapable of such ob- is these, which must be to s rree t 
tive treatment, that they attempt to method of every grader of positions, is 
der definite something which must by n itself important, but the scales fall short 


its very nature remain indefinite I was f ir desideratu very 
re ‘ently In conversation With a university great subjective and perso1 
instructor of rhetoric who assumed exactly ther The advantage of the Harvar 


: this point of view. He is an experienced Newton seale over that of this rhetor 


‘her of freshmen and I have no doubt _ teacher is that an get t without 

necessful as anv of his colleavue Se ductine an it ’ te . ,’ 
as successful as any of his colleagues. e ducting an inquisition on its possessor 
s under the continuous necessity of mark s tangible and open and when I use it 
ng the papers of his students not only n Minneapolis I am fairly sure that my 
by way of correction but also by way of judgment of work and school standards are 


evaluation. He must give each theme a ipproximately the same as yours when you 
grade of A, B, C, D, or E. Inasmuch as” use it in Kansas City. Similarly th 
he was taking exception to the idea of teacher can be much surer that the student 
measurement in education, it was justifi- understands his ideals when they have beet 
able to put him through a cross-examina-_ rendered tangible in concret: istrations 
tion as concerns his own work in teaching. definitely evaluated n this form they 
Such conversation developed the fact that became available to the student as goals 
he had a quite definite idea as to what achievement before he begins t v! 


constitutes a C theme In his mind there Thev are at hand as standards of mpar 


were certain rules of structure as regards son the instant t work 1s prete ines 


paragraphs and sentences that must not be mark off r te s s the pat 
violated if a theme were to receive this along which he must tra from month 1 


median grade. Certain violations brought month in his mastery of wi 1 speecl 
it down to D and others reduced it to E. They do what it is so easy t yin math 
On the other hand there were certain merits ematies. spelling. or the infor tional su 
that would lift a theme into a B class and jects and what it is so difficult to do in com 
certain others that would warrant the grade position, make definite the task t e per 
of A. Nor were these marks of merit and formed and give an ersol measure 
demerit wholly personal. Not only had work aeccon p shed 


the instructor brought to bear his own If the compositio se! le very 
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IS¢ ij ends ol ik ng definite the stu le) t's 
tusk and ol putting the student and the 
r on a common ground, it is evel! 
re valuable when a third party enters 
rH ie Cause Let Is CONSI r the sion 
the supervisors) participat n t 
pupil’s learning Accepting for the n 
nent t} prey 1S irrangement of hie 
vuurse of study, the supervisor connects 
with the teacher-pupil situation for one of 


two purposes, either to diagnose 


present ¢ ndition or to modify The metnoaus 


} 


1! teaching and learning If we are clearly 


to apprehend the first of these purposes we 


must know that to diagnose means to dis 


to distinguish sharply the sey 


‘riminate 


eral factors in a_ situation In the ten 


vears during which this word has entered 


d SCUS 


onal 


advent and the 


and edueat 
had the 


1 . 
tiplication 0 ePSTS and SC 


into psychological 
sion we have mul 
iles of measure 


ment so that now when one speaks of 


thinks 


—weasured facts. This is as it should be 
No sharp diseriminat on among any com 


plex phenome na is possible except in 


; 
mental or educational, diagnosis he 


terms 


surement and no mental or 


of exact mea 
educational diagnosis of any child can be 
satisfactory except with the measuring in 
struments of psychological and educational 


science 


If we are to diagnose a child for 
the d 


purpose either of classification or of 


instruction in English composition we must 
measure his eapacities and attainments in 
most 


this specific function, and the imme- 


eeable 


to this end 
An 


diagnosis, of course, would mean the use 


diately serv instrument 


is the composition  seale. adequate 
of other tests and seales, but with this one, 
simple to apply, the supervisor may deter- 
mine in three minutes the present ability 
of a pupil in terms at once objective and 
impersonal, and come immediately to a 
common ground with both the pupil and 


the teacher. 
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\ satisfactory diagnosis should suggest 
to the trained supervisor the essential ¢ 
ement to be recognized in the treatment 
the Case lo test the eft \ S pl 
scription the S ‘ S wail \ " 
Keeping in mind t the pupil’s prob 
s to pass by successive practises from | 
Tt evel along an upward s ng s 

hievement and that the teacher’s fu 

n is to manipulate the environme 
I naterlais, the practises, the time t! 

otivation—in such a manner as to fa 
tate this process, wi pre 1 that ft 
supervisor’s function is to know in defir 
measured terms the results of t tear 4 
program and to assist at every point wher 
the pupil’s and the teacher’s resources fall 
short In doing this he needs some exact 
measure tht will show whether his pr 
scription has been effective, whether t 
pupil under his method of tre nent has 


made the improvement which a semester's 
work 


there 


would warrant For this purpose 


is no device so serviceable as the « 
posit on seale, 

Teachers are accustomed to think in onl 
the roughest quantitative terms regarding 
progress in composition ability. This is 
apparent the moment you raise 


any ques 


tion involving exact appraisement of in 


provement. Just how much should a child 
improve in composition ability during a 
semester’s work? So far as I am aware the 
only accurate answer in print to this ques 
tion is contained in the grade scores of the 
children who have been measured by com 


position seales, If you put the question 
somewhat differently and ask how much im- 
provement has been made by any particu 
lar child there is no printed answer to the 
question. If you put the question differ- 
ently still and ask what has been the de- 
tailed experience of any child throughout 
the work of a semester, no answer is forth 


What child 


makes the 


type of 


coming. 
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most rapid improvement What method and they were allowed te f tw 


f instruction yields the largest results In minutes At 

nswer to none of these questions are the each } 1 wt 

ivallable measurements were excused 
O0— —— ™ 
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By way of illustrating the use of the several compositions were studied 

; ] lat ] ; ; ; ‘ 

composition seale let us consider one such twenty-four themes each =puy wert 


question. How much improvement does a graded by means of the I 


child make in learning to write composi theme being marked by eight 


‘ 


tions during a month of practise In the papers were also scored for handwriting 


summer of 1914, I suggested to Mr. D. I. the Ayres seale. On the | f the com 


Lewis, then a graduate student, that he at bined judgments each theme was rated and 
tempt to measure the progress of children learning curves were ma for each child 


in writing composition through a month of When the curves, show r. 1, had 

daily practise. Two children were secured Only general it 

who agreed to be at the laboratory on each detailed critieis rt vas 0 at this (9 
of five days per week. One was a fifth. “"** ee a Tae re fe 


} 


grade pupil; the other was in the eighth j.:..5. work designed t 1 method by 


grade. On each day a subject was given which condit 
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of 

plotted certain things were evident. First, points in composition went up but four in 
there was but little difference in the initial handwriting. The curves show not only 
abilities of the two pupils, although they the final condition but the detailed experi- 
were classified in school four grades apart. ence week by week throughout the practise 
Second, both improved as a result of the With an accurate record of the conditions 
month’s practise. They had improved, under which the writing was done, the ex 
however, in quite different ways. The  perimenter, who may be either teacher or 
1) ssesieanetisisaesiiiaaaiaibaiiie —_ : , seinen - 
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ric. 2. Learning Curves in English Composition. Average weekly score of 40 eighth-grade students 
through a period of 24 weeks. Full-drawn line, scores by Harvard-Newton seale. Broken line, scores 
by Hillegas seale. Figures on ordinate-secale values. Figures on abscissa-weeks of practise. 


eighth-grade girl had begun with a weekly supervisor, can identify the causes of good 


score of 51 and ended with a weekly score and poor work. In further instruction he 


of 53. The fifth-grade girl had begun with may make use of information thus gained. 


a weekly score of 49 and ended with 56. This method of work is not limited to the 


The one had improved 2 points; the other improvement of a single student, but is 


equally applicable to the work of a class. 


7. In the handwriting, however, the con- 
Mr. Lewis was able to carry his method with 


G-« 

ditions were reversed. The child who im- 
proved 2 points in composition went up 9 him into the supervision of English teach 
in handwriting; the one who went up 7 ing in a grade school of which he became 




















principal the following vea1 In the a 
mpanying figure, Fig. 2, are shown the 


curves of an eighth-grade class 


learning 
through a period of 24 weeks, based on a 


Wednesday 


4" e ¢ha oO r 
Kor tne Sake Ol 


theme for each week, 


comparison the papers, 
1,000 in all, were graded by both the 
yn scales and the 


ras and Harvard-Newt 


‘urves are shown together. The points on 


the eurves represe! the SUCCESSIVE weekly 
themes as indicated by the numbers along 


The height of the 


average 


SCISSA. ordinates 


- 


are proportional to the scores of 


ve 37) 
‘or illus 


the forty pupils for each week. 


tration, the lower curve should read: the 
average class quality of composition work 
for the first week as measured by the Hille 
was 46 (equating Hillegas values 


cas seale 
to percentage marks) ; for the second week 


it was 48.5; for the third week 50 and so on 
throughout the year to the twenty-fourth 
Similarly the 


week, when the seore was 74. 


Harvard-Newton records begin at 58 and 

Whether or not such graphic representa 
tion of school work is valuable depends en 
tirely upon the interpretation of the curves 
and the use to be made of them, but ean 
there be any doubt that when the achieve 
ment of the children has thus been rendered 


a long step has 


definite and objective that 
been taken towards a solution of the teach 
ing problems involved. That this apparent 
definiteness is real rather than adventitious 
is clear from the fact that the curves closely 


The Harvard-Newton 


values are uniformly higher than the Hille 


parallel each other. 


gas scores, even though at a few points 


other. There is 


they approximate each 


probably no better ey idence of the effective 


. . 


ness of these seales than the very evident 


tendency to influence the teacher’s judg 


ments in a definite direction. It is of no 


significanee that the one seale gives higher 

seores t} an the other it Ss of the vrreatest 
= . that = i oa 4 

signinean it ¢ nh Scale inhhuences the 
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Growing if \ | \ S 
anotner interesting, tl! ior} nadir ¢ 
firmation of the di tiv tlre ft S 
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Both biology ; 
CXISTE ( f Mi sorts 
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| yy \ Sp) i i! ‘ 
add, subti n | i 
ot n nteres er re 
records of these measure s, tw " h 
appear t iy ke and tw Ss { 
littl I any ai re i e { tw en 
faken at rando Kleanor ind Martha 
looked alike, were of about the same size and 
were n general diff l S l1SI 
Bot} were mn fT Sal ni | rad Ss 
were ol p I al T\ i ad Wel may 1 by 
their teachers to bi f about t) 
he rec rds S w that fr m week tT 4 
they fluetuated together In elever tl 
twenty-four assignments Kleanor was 
sugntiy supe! I Ss Mar i did 
somewhat better six the ! | 
rhe greatest d re} na d vas SO 
Hillegas scale points ; tl rage differ 


have he 1 «common <¢ iS pe! 4 
produce ider 1 results. and the sugges 
t10n 18 very strong that tl n 

is the identica iracter of tl 


] , y nad Nilay } , ] 1 } 
i i t ii i 4 i 
+} to } ye hi? 
i Ca is ‘ i ‘ 
being of about equa | records 
show Dor » hey S ? 
eve? lr 1) rt S ‘ ’ 
+ 
A fte first sey Ss. ad } 
time he rvea chou } 
can ft pr and , } ’ 
fall reo r mat | +} 
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of her first work and she wholly recovered 
her best qua tv at the end of the exper 
men Winifred’s curve is different at 
practically every point, keeping but little 
above the level of the other pair of twins 


during the first four and a half months, but 
striking a decided upward slant toward the 
80; 
70} 
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vave the scores knew nothing of the use 


which they were to be put. In facet this 


] "+ - +} 
particular was an alter-thought on 


study 
the part of the experimenter. The signifi 
eant facts as shown are two: first, in the 
ease of Eleanor and Martha we apparently 


instru 


in the ¢@ 


mposition scales an 


have 














eh h ——EEw — oe 7 
2 4 6 8 1O 

rig. 3 Learning Curves of Twelve 
indicates average 


on ordinate-equal scale values. 


In the absolute scores attained she is 
like 
Krom the former she differs by an average 
from the latter by an 


end. 


more Eleanor than her own sister. 


of seventy five points ; 
average of eighty points. Like Eleanor and 
Martha she fluctuates decidedly from week 
to week in striking contrast to the fairly 
sustained superior quality of Dorothy. 

In judging these results it should be 
understood that the papers of these four 
girls were graded week by week with others 
The teachers who 


class. 


same 


from the 


Elementary 
scores of all children in the city 


Figures on abscissa, 


14 16 18 20 22 24 
rades through a Period of 24 Weeks Each eurve 
More 


successive weeks of practise. 


than »U0U0 ehlldren re}) 


ment of measurement which will do for our 


educational problems what other instru- 
ments have long been doing in biology and 


We 


twins are identical in their edueational be 


psychology. ean show that identical 


havior. The second outstanding fact is that 
the use of the seale corrects the teachers’ 
Whereas, they tended 
to judge Dorothy and Winifred as being 


personal judgments. 


of the same ability, the measurements show 
them to be highly different and renders this 


difference objective and tangible. 
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The m 1d which produees these irves mo vo 1 i 
for a single child or grade is rt course se with s M 
Dp ble o other grades in the same iL fie yrogress 1 I 
building and to the same grades in other’ of what ! 
buildings In tl next figure, Fig. 3, we factory, the 1 SI ’ t or \\ 
nav welve curves representing the several! 71 B—-7A if en lo + the wA 
if grades from 2A to 8A. Here appears lo diseover the 
t a glance the enti ty situation. I yrogress is tl sit ’ ' 
90-7 a a 
_\ 4 
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a 4 6 6 10 l2 14 k 1é 20 F od 
' Eng nh 4 Lear gy Curves f I'w Cote { I 4 
roe e e teacher Wy on 8 re subj + 


ver one of the important prob a 
the curve Approximately 300 


order to dise 


} 
t usS take 1 


lems of supervision Ik 
ce pa ~_ 


for the 7A-8B grad This group begins and as many teacher iu vol ys 


than the next higher grade, i 





the vear lower 
but makes very rapid advance during the — therefore, not a few ‘ r 
S weeks qaomeg bette work than the | i ] i | 
highest grade. At the ninth week it drops _ pal The soures $ somet ' 
) group and then follows with a wider re ol | what 








composition, the crowding of the program 


lack of motivation, the 


Ss point, the 


pressure of work in formal grammar, the 


vrade suggest 


Whatever the 


has served to lo 


lack of supervision in this 


the mselves “aS possible clues 


eause, the use oft tne scale 


cate an educational disease, a subtle malady 


which common observation would certainly 


have overlooked. It provides an essential 


step in diagnosis and from this point the 


supervisor may proceed to 


nation claims of ethie 


not ignore the demonstrated facts 
To illustrate where further examination 
Ly lead, | me Cite a case of three ¢€! 


whose work came 
The had 


set for these children the writing of twenty 


dren, two girls and a boy, 


under my observation. teacher 


compositions. For the first four they 
ehose their own subye ts: lor the next 
twelve they reproduced in their own words 


stories which were read to them, and for a 
final four they wrote again on subjects of 


their own choosing. The results* for the 
three are shown herewith, Fig. 5, each see 
tion of the curve representing the average 
themes. Prob 
fact these 
from the first to the 

While the children 


ing on subjeets of their own choos- 


seores for four Ssuccesslve 


ably the most striking about 


curves is the change 


second period of work. 


were writ 
girl A 
cirl B, 


the 


ing, averaged 3865 Hillegas seale 
points, 


When 


and they 


310 points and the boy, 355. 


shift in assignments was made 


were asked to reproduce stories 


read, the girl with the highest seore im- 


proved her work a hundred points while 
bot! 


girl 70 


the others dropped, the boy 35 and the 
points. At and 


in the fourth, the superior girl lost 


the third stage 
again 
by suecessive steps until she was but little 


better than at the beginning. The inferior 


indebted to Mr. O. 
Fig. 5 


M. Shekell 


writer 1s 


epresented in 
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‘Oo } 
girl regained somewhat but in neither of 
these stages did she equa r initial al 
ty. The boy apparently became poorer by 
every theme which he wrote until he was 
65 points below his beginning. But note 
the recoil of all three pupils when they were 
again allowed to choose for themselves 


A the ¢ 
mark, the girls’ to 
and 


points respectively above the initial marks. 


irves rise above 
, ; oF 
the bov’s to 370 be 


Viewing merely the 
tise period, the effort at learning would 


seem to have been worth wl 


see the process in its entirety there appears 
very grave doubt about the usefulness of 
the three intermediate periods of work. If 
they were not sheer waste it was because of 
some recondite influence not apparent in 


the work at the time. Neither teachers 


this sort. 
kor the purpose of this diseussi 


enosen To use 


the composition 


cause it Is regarded as the one leas 


*) 
uSUaLLY 


amenable to scientific treatment. Should 


we, however, turn to certain ot] 
elementary or secondary instruction the 


relation of measurements and diagnosis to 


the work of supervision becomes easier of 
demonstration. I have recently had occa 
sion to measure primary readi 


two state ne 


practise departments of 


schools. In one of these schools there was 
a very definite attempt to teach the chil 
dren the meaning and pronunciation of 


words through a phonie system. In the 
they did look 
upon such a system but were seeking ‘‘to 


the chil 


The testing was done with a modifi- 


other school not with favor 


develop power’’ on part of the 
dren. 
eation of the Jones primary reading test. 
The results showed that the children in the 
first school knew practically every word in 


the test; in the latter the children knew less 
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an hall, alti gh they had actually had d is 
1 longer period in school. Whatever ‘* pow solve pr 
s’’ this group had developed, power over  visor’s 
words was not on f them, and the teach sub) n 
ng method in use was clearly deficient as pupil, t 
measured by this vocabulary test. It is, of analysis 
irse, conceivable that the children may learning 
quire during their first vear in school of teacl 
some other ability more important than the er’s 
power to recognize words, but surely this” mediate 
ciltccaenebieeimneiatiie . os 
al | (_ —_—— 
- eens -—— + -- } 
aa a wm mm S| 
: 
oC H f 
< | CC ——— - 
; rn . 
— 1 
a jean 
gat 
1 2 ~ ° 
English ¢ t tise cul S 
t t H gas scale Figures « ibseiss t 
riod covers success . composition writing 
ne is very important and the supervisor tails g1 
s always justified in seeing that the chil problen 
dren get it. Any method which does not t 1s difh 
produce it is at once on the defensive and approa 
the least duty of supervision in the case 1s \ “ 
a further examination of the situation. A condit 
method of instruction must stand or fall by aceurat: 
the results it produces and the supervisor's 
eriterion of result is some standard instru the sup 
ment of measurement. the sai 
It seems hardly necessary to carry this he set 
liseussion into all the fields where tests and = strumen 


S( 


Wherever a 


ales have been developed. 





\( 








watching his pa ient under a 


physician 
‘ientifically prescribed treatment. What 
reading seales 


What 


phy siclan, the ¢ 


a level is to an engineer, the 


may he to the a ther 


supervisor. 
mometer 1s Oo a 
arithmetic tests may be to the supervisor 
What the chemical analysis of the soil is to 
the agriculturist, the educational diagnosis 
of a child, a class or a school system may be 
to the edueational engineer. 

to a group of 


spoke 


A few days ago I 
superintendents. A gentleman came to me 
afterwards to say that I was much mistaken 
about the importance of these radical ideas. 
They were interesting, no doubt, and espe 
from the 
that if I 


( lally to college protessors remote 
real problems of the school, but 
had a 


teaching and supervision I 


7 


eloser eontact with the duties of 


would under 
stand that teaching is an art and not a sei 
that the factors in educa 


tion are quite bevond the range of accurate 


ence, Important 
measurement and that excessive emphasis 
upon definiteness in educational procedure 
will render it unfortunately mechanical. 
Iam not unmindful of the danger lurking 
here It 
the acceptance of one idea effectually dis 
The 


incapable of common sense 


is the frailty of some minds that 


pels all others. incoming of science 


renders them 
and a single definite and incontrovertible 
fact overwhelms all their previous training 


normal thing for 


and insight. It is a 


teachers to emphasize in their teaching 


whatever is made definite in supervision 


and if a greater amount of time is given to 
the fundamentals of arithmetie after the 
supervisor has used the Courtis arithmetic 
could have fairly 


tests, the issue is one we 


predicted beforehand. The eorrective for 
such partial emphasis is not, however, to 
leave the aims and achievements of teach 


ing obscure. It is rather to develop definite 


aims and standards for the whole round of 
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1 


ilanced se 


Subjects, to estabdlish a Di 


of educational ideals for every 


progress from the kindergarten to the uni 


wherein each important 


knowledge shall have its adequate 


Such achievement, though re 


mote, is at least, eoneeivable, and it is only 


in some such completed system that the im 
] 


mediately available scales and tests will 


play their real part. 
But two things should bi 
1) charge that defini 


] 
reply to the 


teaching will render it mee 


there is already much mechanical teaching 


due not to the presence 0 


in our schools, 


exact knowledge but to a slavish aceceptanes 


of edueat onal theory, and the 


pressure of teaching habits acquired in a 


superficial professional preparation and by 


the trial and error method of actual prac 


tise. Those teachers and supervisors whi 


slough of methodol 


‘“‘wallow in the 


little 


now 


99 ° . 
og\ are in danger 0 being made 


more ‘‘wooden’’ than they are and there is 


} 


bare possibility that the injection 


unilluminated 


and 


just the 
‘al facts into their 
the grip of habit 


of a few re 


minds might break 


freshen their work. 


The second point in reply is that the 


really able teacher or supervisor is not 


hampered in his work by knowing exactly 


what he is doing. It is an altogether mis 


taken view of art to imagine that it is inde 


pendent of measurements. An architect is 


not a man who wishes blocks of into 


stone 


beautiful buildings. He must 


exact relations of strength and stress if his 


preserve 
building is to stand. He must keep pro- 
portions of line to line with mathematical 
if the structure is to 


accuracy finished 


please the eye. His personality, which is 
thought to be so fundamental a fact in art, 
will find its expression only through the 
medium of units and seales as exact as sci- 


ence can make them. 
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nearls ! ted absolute oblivion. It 
W n whing void—they were 
! is } ving ¢ } ro née | y 
missed nvthing Like the Lewis and 
Clark 1 hich was recently ¢ imed 
er a hundred years of slumbrous forget 
l hess in the han Aff rs on e stu 
( nt nies aw \ his austy kn Wwieag whel 
re is small danger of its disturbing or 
iy stul l 1 . irs I nis IS¥ t 
r i away 
"} I tol ns re it leas in ld 10S 
I ent metl st not ] k 
{ tre itment 1 » drast il Lhe . 1tset In 
the first } their definition of the field 
varies a the wav trom ne lous vague 
ness t mplete dogmatisn The preta 
of a popular text for college freshmen avers 
Lhat histor ‘ that \ kn W ib l 
everything that n has ever done r 
thought, or hoped, or felt This is as 
con prenens Ve iS iit ser n Wi [ 
touched on the rid, dwelt on the flesh 
and passed on to the devil One searches 
n vain for anything not included in its 
modest sweep Another almost equally 
well-known text affirms in its introduction 
that history s chiefly eonecerned with 
politics tie rs i these treatises IS a 
inderbuss wl sprinkles the entire 
landseape without bringing down any birds. 
It has no definite ntral idea Instead of 
trving to present an organized body of 
nformation to a definite group, known to 
he le to assimilate it, it aims at teaching 


t} qd. he se nd writer achieves his 
dreary end—his book is reditable eata 
iogue of a Tgp ur ot p itical skeleto S 


] } 
chronolog 


irranged in 


courses may be better than the books, but in 
reneral it is too much to expect 

Ilistory must abandon its medieval pre 
tensions as a teacher of all things to all 
men, The modern preacher is almost a 
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